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A GREEN YULE. 


Apropos of the ‘ wisdom of our ancestors,’ we call 
to mind the venerable aphorism, that ‘a green yule 
makes a fat churchyard.’ Recent experiences prove 
this to be an entire fallacy. The error of imagining 
that mild weather at Christmas is fruitful in causing 
mortality, could only have gained belief from vague 
or random observation. When maxims of this 
sort became popularised, there was no rigorous 
system of gathering statistics, such as is now 
established in every part of Great Britain. Fussy 
pedantic people set on foot any nonsensical maxim 
that came into their heads ; and it, being received 
as gospel, was sagely repeated from generation to 
generation without question. What mischief has 
first and last been done among the more ignorant 
classes by cherished but preposterous assumptions 
—such, for instance, as that ‘ Heaven never sends 
the mouth, but it sends the meat with it!’ Let 
any one look into the horrible condition which pre- 
vails in the squalid dens of our large cities, and 
see how this dangerous maxim has worked. 

As to the saying about the ‘green yule,’ it has 
fallen on evil times. The Registrar-general, with 
his officers and records, has come down upon it 
with afflicting vengeance. Winter after winter, 
these officials have conclusively shewn that frost 
and snow are the real enemies to be dreaded, not 
mild weather. It is cold which fills the church- 
yard. There can be no very merry Christmas in 
England when the quicksilver in the thermometer 
is standing at about 12 or 13 degrees ; when the 
atmosphere is raw and dismal, and the ground 
covered a foot deep in snow. Then comes what 
the poorer classes very significantly call the ‘dead 
nip.’ Outdoor work is at a stand-still ; the smallest 
morsel of fuel is treasured; and warmth can 
scarcely be maintained in the meagrely provided 
dwelling. Talk of the dangers of a green yule to 
persons subject to these calamities! The youthful, 
the robust, the able-bodied of middle age, may 
possess sufficient vital force to withstand the rigours 
of the season ; but the infirm in health, the very 
young, and the old, unless with great care and in 


fortunate circumstances, run the greatest risk of 
being carried off. So say the Registrar-general 
and his inexorable figures, 

The winter just passing away has, from its ex- 
ceptional severity, amply demonstrated that a 
frosty, not a mild yule, is what is to be dreaded. 
For a number of years back, the deaths in the 
metropolis in December have on an average weekly 
been 628 ; whereas the weekly average in December 
1874 was 879 ; the number of deaths in the Christ- 
mas week ending the 2d of January being as many 
as 1098. A similar tale is told all over the country, 
especially in the large towns, in most of which the 
ordinary rate of mortality was more than doubled. 
In some places, the number of deaths exceeded 
the births—a very unusual phenomenon. 

Seeing that cold is so fatal to the weak and aged, 
one may reasonably inquire whether, in going out 
into the open air, it is not possible to be protected 
by warm clothing. Leaving those who habitually 
endure and enjoy outdoor exercise to answer this 
question for themselves, we wish to draw attention 
to the fact, that injury to health from the effects 
of cold may readily occur in two ways. The feet 
may be chilled, or the lungs affected. By taking 
extreme care on these points, many persons sur- 
vive to old age. In this respect, ladies are often 
markedly successful. They do not walk out in 
bad weather, and in particular they reject all 
invitations to go out of doors at night. Parties, 
theatrical inducements, are treated with indiffer- 
ence. For months, they stick to the fireside. We 
have heard of a lady of good family and fortune in 
Scotland, Miss R—— of A——, who, with advanc- 
ing years, made a point of retiring to bed at the 
approach of winter, and there comfortably hyber- 
nating until spring, or till the last scrap of snow 
had disappeared. Some persons imitate the swal- 
lows, and set off to a southern climate at the 
end of October, but this lady placidly composed 
herself in bed, where, by proper precautions as 
regards closing chinks in doors and windows, and 
keeping up good fires, she set cold pretty much 
at defiance. In this species of hybernation she by 
no means lived the life of a dormouse. She had 
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her attendants; she received lady visitors (after 
they had been aired and warmed down-stairs); she 
had a niece, who played to her on: the piano, and 
brought her books and a an par she managed 
some business affairs connected with her tenant- 
farmers and their leases; and took a lively interest 
in gossip about preachers, sermons, and other local 
matters. Nor did she neglect the article of diet. 
With an intuitive knowledge that certain alimentary 
substances are necessary for withstanding the cold, 
she consumed a considerable amount of nourishing 
and oleaginous matter ; not that she imitated the 
and swallowed train-oil. We say 
nothing of dinner. Her food for breakfast and 
supper comprehended six eggs, with half a pound 
of fresh butter spread on a due quantity of bread, 
daily. By these several means, this cautious old 
lady happily spun out existence till she was 
nearly a hundred years of age—an amusing, if 
not instructive, instance of what means can 
employed to secure long life. It would almost 
seem that with care and some self-sacrifice, 
the British islands are not adverse to longevity. 
We cannot indeed rejoice in the bland mid-day 
air of the Riviera in winter; but we possess that in 
which the Riviera is seemingly deficient—a pat 
coal-fire to render life endurable in almost all the 
cold evenings of December and January. There, 
in the ordinary hotels, as we have repeatedly said, 
lies the weak point of all the health-resorts in 
Southern Europe. 

To return to the subject of catching cold, which, 
as observed, may be done through the agency of 
the feet or the lungs. An aged but venturesome 
gentleman of our uaintance in London once 
asked his medical adviser if he might with safety 
to health go out on a winter evening: he would be 


well wrapped-up, take great care of himself, and 
so forth. ‘My friend, answered the physician, 


‘your wrapping-up is all very well, but that is not 
enough. Even driving in a cab will be of little 
use. The moment you leave your warm house, 
and step upon the pavement, the deed is done. 
Your feet are chilled, and your lungs take in a 
gulp of cold air; inflammation of the. bronchial 
tubes may ensue. I advise you to resist tempta- 
tions, and keep the house” The advice was 
taken and kept, though at some sacrifice of social 
aequaintanceship. The gentleman lived to his 
ninety-second year. He would have had more 
amusement by going into company, but the loss of 
this was compensated by twenty years of longer life. 
Some may think he was wrong. It is a matter of 
taste. ‘A short life and a merry one,’ is a principle 
not without its adherents. A young man at Mentone 
with a mere shred of lung was counselled not to 
8 out at night, for if he did, he would certainly 

ie. Regardless of all consequences, he went to a 
dance, and gaily waltzed himself into eternity. In 
the short space of a single minute, he was figuring 
in a. ball-room and lying a co in the lobby. 
He had, vulgarly speaking, ‘worked for a mischief,’ 
and he got it. This, of course, was an extreme case ; 
but we cannot doubt that, if analysed, the Regis- 
trar-general’s returns would be. found to embrace 
innumerable instances of mortality arising from 
indiscretions not greatly dissimilar. Thousands 
who would shrink from going into battle, heed- 
lesely expose themselves to casualties as deadly as 
those which occur in ordinary warfare. 


Few of the most heedless are so bad as the | had also 


young gentleman, who, aware of the fatal con- 
sequences, went. out to a dance, and perished, 
but we see numberless cases of weak indiscretion, 
Thoughtlessness more than perverseness is at fault. 
In our cold and splashy winter nights, Death 
revels at the doors of concert-rooms and theatres, 
Delicate females, with thin shoes, and fashionably 
scanty attire, in going out from these overheated 
evening resorts, rush suddenly into cold draughts, 
probably inhaling an atmosphere for which they 
are wholly unprepared, and with the evil effects 
of which they are unacquainted by education. We 
might almost say that in this climate of ours, 
Death makes its stealthy inroads more through 
the mouth than any other organ. With the most 
acute susceptibility, the bronchial tubes and lungs 
are easily brought into an abnormal condition by 
inhaling foggy and frosty air. Of course, strength- 
ening the system, by bathing and outdoor exercise, 
will go far to obviate the chances of injury. We, 
doubt, however, if, in the case of the more elderly, 
any precautions of this kind will be of much avail. 
If life be desirable—and that is a point we leave 
to private judgment—we urgently counsel the 
adoption of every available means to guard against 
damp, chills, and settled cold, as being the true 
enemies of health and longevity. A green yule, 


indeed! A virulently mild winter! After the 
experience of the past season, we should hope to 
hear no more of that nonsense. Ww. C. 


THE LOVITTS OF PURCELL’S INCH. 


In the year 1755, when, from political and other 
causes, predatory outrages were common in some 
parts of Ireland, a bad pre-eminence for lawless- 
ness signalised a formidable band known through- 
out Kilkenny and the adjacent counties as ‘ Doran’s 
Gang’ This criminal confederation, however, had 
nothing of a political or social nature. The gang 
were simply robbers ; but their audacity was so un- 
bounded, and the success with which they over and 
over again defied pursuit and escaped arrest, was 
so extraordinary, as to give a certain air of romance 
to the popular impressions regarding them. It 
was alleged that they were not only patronised 
and protected by persons of good birth and station, 
but that a number of them belonged to a high 
class of families. One of the blackest deeds with 
which the traditions of the last generation loaded 
the memory of these daring freebooters, is con- 
nected with a place called Purcell’s Inch. For a 
special reason, we shall first tell the story of the 
affair, according to popular legend, and then invite 
attention to some jo a a comments on the 
subject. 

Purcell’s Inch was a castle of the Purcells of 
Ballyfoyle, in the county of Kilkenny, a branch of 
the better known Tipperary Purcells, barons of 
Loughmore. In ordinary acceptation, the Bally- 
Purcells second to none name. 

n eve’ e of the great struggle of the seven- 
ae pa they had been active and zealous 
on the national side. At the date of the inci- 
dent referred to, Purcell’s Inch had passed awa 
from the family, in the general forfeiture whic 
followed the Revolution. It was now in the 
possession of the Lovitts, a branch of the Lovitts 
of Liscombe, in Buckinghamshire, and reputed to 
be in very opulent circumstances. Some changes 
taken place on the property. The castle 
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had been much altered, and enlarged, to suit the 

uirements of a luxurious and expensive house- 

hold. It stood on the banks of the Nore, about a 
\mile below the city of Kilkenny. 

The reputed wealth of Mr Lovitt, and the rich 
collections of plate which he was known to possess, 
excited the cupidity of Doran’s Gang. Of Doran 
himself, the tradition says nothing in connection 
with this particular enterprise, in which the chief 
actors appear to have been two young men, named 
James and Charles Davis, assisted by Patrick Glin- 
don, Luke Bow, and Patrick Bergin. As regards the 
family to be attacked, there were at the time only 
Mr and Mrs Lovitt, and their two daughters, who 
could be easily overcome. Having taken - their 
measures so skilfully as to surprise the household, 
the gang at once murdered Mr and Mrs Lovitt and 
their servants. Seizing the younger of the two 
daughters, they commanded her to inform them 
where the money and plate were deposited. On 
the poor girl hesitating to answer this demand, they 
deliberately put her on the fire, and forced her 
by this hideous torture to give them the required 
information. She having satisfied their wishes, 
they plundered the house, and then cruelly mur- 
dered the young lady, lest she should inform 
against them. 

What of the elder of the two daughters during 
this terrific tragedy ? She was not seen or thought 
of. The old house of Purcell’s Inch, as was not 
uncommon in those troubled times, had a place of 
concealment, which could be used as a means of 
retreat in any sudden danger or emergency. It 
consisted of an apartment in the thickness of the 

{| wall, which, though very small, was sufficient to 
accommodate a single individual ; the access to it 
being by a sliding panel, so skilfully adjusted as 
not to be observed without the most minute 
scrutiny. Into this small sleeping apartment 
Miss Lovitt had retired for the night, before the 
unexpected attack of the burglars. She was only 
aroused by the horrid circumstances which had 
ensued, to be an unobserved witness of the savage 
murder of her father and mother, and the torture 
to which her sister was subjected. She was able to 
see the proceedings of the gang, by looking through 
the chinks of the panel ; and by remaining quiet, 
she happily esca attention. What she saw, 
remained: distinctly impressed on her memory. 
The law was set in operation ; the leaders of the 
gang were captured, and being brought to trial, 
the testimony of Miss Lovitt was sought. 

The trial of these desperadoes excited immense 
interest. As a witness of their atrocities, Miss 
Lovitt gave her evidence with impressive accuracy. 
The only thing she hesitated about was the iden- 
tification of one of the brothers Davis. For a 
time she looked dubiously at him, and then, with 
a sudden gesture, pointed to him as one of the 
murderers, 

‘He, too, is one of them,’ she cried, with a 
shrinking movement of horror. ‘ Look! the very 
waistcoat he is wearing is made out of my poor 
mother’s petticoat.’ 

The waistcoat was immediately taken off the 
prisoner, and submitted to examination. The 
young lady persisted in identifying it, and her 
assertions on the point were irresistible, when she 
pointed out a darn which she herself had made 
in the garment. ‘In that darn,’ she said, ‘I can- 
not be mistaken, for, when completed, it produced 


the letters E. L., the initials of my own name; 
and there these initials still are.’ 

According to tradition, this dramatic incident 
decided the fate of the prisoner. Davis and his 
accomplices were convicted, and executed. The 
strange recognition of the waistcoat at the trial 
helped materially to create an interest in Purcell’s 
Inch, which continued for many years to be regarded 
with mingled curiosity and awe. As long as the 
old house stood, a number of dark stains were 
pointed out on the floor, as the blood-marks of 
the cruel murders that had been perpetrated, 

Such is the story of the Lovitts of Purcell’s Inch, 
as related within the memory of old inhabitants of 
Kilkenny still living. The narrative is so singu- 
larly precise and circumstantial, that no one would 
think of calling it in question, And yet, with all 
its plausibility, the story has in it only a grain of 
truth. The bulk of it is an invention, a myth, 
hatched out of a few concurring circumstances 
—a gang of robbers, a burglary, an old castle, 
some dark stains on the floor, a waistcoat, a dimity 
petticoat, and so on. Never, perhaps, was there 
a more thrilling legend made out of some common- 
place facts; and we present it as an instance of 
what, among a credulous people, may be palmed 
off as authentic history. It is true there was a 
burglary at Purcell’s Inch in the autumn. of 1755 ; 
that among the burglars were two young men 
named James and Charles Davis ; and that money, 
plate, and other property, including a dimity 
petticoat, were carried away ; but nearly all the 
rest is pure fiction. 

It is untrue that Mr and Mrs Lovitt, or any of 
their servants, were murdered. 

It is untrue that the younger Miss Lovitt was. 
tortured over the fire, to force her to disclose where 
the family plate and money were concealed. 

It is untrue that she was murdered. 

It is untrue that the elder Miss Lovitt was a 
witness of these horrid cruelties from a hiding- 

lace through the chinks of the wainscot panel. 

t does not even appear that there was any such 
recess in the old house, 

It is untrue that, in consequence of what she 
saw, she was able to recognise the perpetrators of 
the outrage. 

It is quite true that, for a long series of years, 
there were dark stains on the floor of the chief 
apartment ; but that they were blood-stains must 
have been purely imaginary. Facts conclusively 

rove that the story, in its leading features, is a 
Fiction, It- has been ascertained that, at the time 
of the burglary, the family of the Lovitts were 
absent from Purcell’s Inch, being then, and for a 
considerable time afterwards, resident in Dublin ; 
that the discovery and arrest of the robbers were 
brought about independently of them ; and that 
the only hand they had in the trial was the 
identification of articles found in possession of the 
prisoners. 

Let us now explain how the truth came out. 
It is to the Kilkenny Archeological Society that 
the lovers of the picturesque and legendary must 
give the blame for — the oft-repeated story 
of Purcell’s Inch, A learned member of this body, 
Mr John G. A. Prim, chanced to light upon a letter 
written by a Mr William Colles, immediately after 
the occurrence, and containing an official and de- 
tailed account, not only of the arrest of the robbers, 
but also of all the odds and ends of evidence which 
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came to light in the first stages of the examination. 
This letter reduces the romantic affair into a vulgar 
and unromantic robbery. 

It would seem that the first discovery of the 
robbers came from a pedler, who was far from 
scrupulous as to his purchases of stolen articles. 
On his information, two of the gang of burglars, 
Patrick Glindon and Luke Bow, were arrested on 
the 7th November 1755. Glindon volunteered 
a confession, aagonting the two Davises and 
Patrick Bergin, who were all arrested at Kilkenny 
a few days afterwards. In confirmation of his 
evidence against the Davises, Glindon stated that 
they had in their possession the handle of a sword 
belonging to Mr Lovitt, and a dimity petticoat of 
Mrs Lovitt’s. Search was made, and the dimity 
petticoat was found in the possession of the tailor 
who was in the habit of working for the Davises. 

Mr Colles, the writer of the letter, which is dated 
Kilkenny, November 25, 1755, was himself the 
magistrate before whom the first examinations of 
the prisoners Davis were taken, being the mayor 
of Kilkenny for that year; and the person to 
whom the letter was addressed was Sir William 
Evans Morris, then member of parliament for 
Kilkenny, who was at the time in Dublin, attend- 
ing to his parliamentary duties. It was Mr Colles 
who, on the failure of the search at Davis's 
house for the dimity petticoat, suggested the idea 
of a search at the workshop of the tailor; and 
it is amusing to observe the accurate way in 
which he records the tailor’s ‘unhesitating self- 
complacency in giving his examination ’—his own 
promptness in taking the ‘Dimitty pettycoat’ 
into his possession, ‘ signing his name on the most 
remarkable pieces of it, in order to be certain 
whether Mr and Mrs Lovitt, or any of the family, 
would be able to swear to it. In the same way he 
had search made for the sword-hilt, which he took 
into his own custody, and of which he remarks to 
his correspondent, that ‘it has about seven inches 
of blade to it, and that it is remarkable.’ But, in 
suggesting to his correspondent to obtain from Mr 
Lovitt ‘as particular a description of his sword as 
he can give,’ he warns him to get this description 
from him before he shall have seen this letter. 

Along with the ‘Dimitty pettycoat’ there was 
found in possession of the Davises’ tailor ‘an old 
scarlet wastcoat,’ which was left him by James 
Davis. The mayor desires that Mr Lovitt and 
his servants may be examined touching this also ; 
adding, that he saw nothing as yet but the evi- 
dence of Glindon that touches the Davises ‘ unless 
Mrs Lovitt do own the pettycoat ; and if she do’s, 
it only affects James Davis ;’ an observation which 
in itself would be sufficient to disprove the roman- 
tic story of Miss Lovitt’s recognition of the entire 

y, as having seen them from her hiding-place 
in the secret-panelled chamber. 

Beyond this curious letter, which is still in the 

ion of the writer's great-grandson, Mr A. 
Colles of Millmount, there seems no authentic 
information discoverable as to the further course of 
the prosecution. What took place on the trial, 
can only be matter of speculation. It is not un- 
likely that the dimity petticoat was recognised ; 
and it is hardly conceivable that the curious 
circumstance of the darn, and of Miss Lovitt’s 
identifying it by the fantastic form which the darn 
had taken, and which she had remarked at the 
time as presenting the initials of her own name, 


can have been a pure invention. Such a coinci- 
dence, if we suppose it to have been brought under 
the notice of a jury, could not fail to produce a 
most striking effect. 

What is certain, however, is, that the prisoners 
were found guilty of the burglary, and that, in 
accordance with the criminal law of the time, they 
were executed at Kilkenny. But the story of the 
murder, with all its horrible details, must have 
been of later growth. 

How or when it originated, and how it grew into 
currency, it is impossible to determine. But 
reviewing the evidence now, such as it stands, 
since the discovery of Mr Colles’s letter, we are 
afraid that even the most devoted lover of tales of 
mystery can have no choice but to regard the 
murder at Purcell’s Inch as a tale not founded 
on fact. In short, the story of the Lovitts of 
Purcell’s Inch affords a fine example of how 
legendary tales are apt to grow out of a few 
meagre circumstances, which, by the aid of a taste 
for the wonderful, assume the character of a 
truthful narrative. 


DROLL SELECTIONS OF NAMES. 


THE past volumes of Chambers’s Journal have con- 
tained occasional notices of the names borne by 
men and women, especially in our own country. 
It is now known that surnames or family names 
often had an origin that throws light on matters 
connected with the past history of tribes, septs, 
clans, guilds, municipalities, counties, towns, dis- 
tricts, occupations, trade relations, physical features 
of different parts of the country, &c.; while 
baptismal or personal names are traceable to a 
multitude of producing causes, some religious, 
some due to personal characteristics, and others 
in the present day wholly inexplicable. Mr 
Lower, Miss Yonge, and Professor Innes may be 
named among those who have treated syste- 
matically this curious subject ; but outside and 
independent of all system, a budget of names may 
be brought together full of a very whimsical 
character. It has been suggested that many droll 
and unaccountable surnames originated in the 
names which an ignorant class of parish-officers 
gave to foundlings. For example, they would call 
a child ‘Steps,’ if it had been found on the steps 
of a doorway; or ‘Place,’ if discovered in some 
Place in the neighbourhood. As, also, large 
numbers of children are neglected and brought up 
in ignorance of any parental name, they call them- 
selves anything that occurs to their fancy. It is, 
at all events, certain, that in London, Glasgow, 
and other places, children fall under the notice of 
the police with no name whatever, except it may 
be some ridiculous nickname given by their asso- 
ciates, which nickname rises to the dignity of a 
recognised surname. 

Mr Bourchier was for many years accustomed 
to jot down the out-of-the-way surnames which 
came under his notice, in shop windows, in 
directories, in parish registers, and elsewhere. He 
sent a large budget of them to Notes and Queries ; 
and we will make room for a portion of the list, 
by way of sample. In letter A we find Apothe- 
cary and Ancient. B supplies us with Breeks, 
Bytheway, Barefoot, Bodily, Birchenough, and 
Birdseye. From C we obtain Curds, Cornfield, 


Candle, Cakebread, and Coffee. D is represented 
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by Dinner, Drinkall, and Dainty. E and F give 
us Eatwell, Frizzle, Freshwater, Fish, and Food. In 
G may be found Goosey, Greygoose, Gosling, Green- 
grass, Greedy, Ginger, and Garlic. In H are Honey, 
Haddock, Haggis, Herbage, and Hogsflesh. J and 
L supply Jelly, Juniper, Lunch, and Longcake ; 
while the next three letters of the alphabet furnish 
Mackerel, Mutton, Mustard, Nice, and Oysters. 
From P we obtain Pigeon, Pepper, Peppercorn, 
Pickles, and Pheasant; and from R, Ram, Raw- 
bone, Rasberry. In S are to be found Swine, 
Sheepshanks, Spice, Shanks, Smallhorn, Snipe, 
and Sweetapple ; while T gives us Tongue, Thirst, 
and Tart. 

Mr Bourchier’s budget seems to refer to ‘names 
taken from articles of food, rather than to those of 
any other class; but multitudes of others have 
been collected, which make one marvel how such 
names ever came to be devised. Moist, Mudd, 
Boots, Wholebelly, Sunshine, Jabberer, Quickfall, 
Vile, Whitlow, Dust, Tattoo, Whackman, Faddle, 
Crackle, Reason, Frizzle, Cobbledick, Shirt, 
Saveall, Hatfull—what a strange medley is here ! 
Nor are the following less whimsical : Thorough- 
kettle, Shavetail, Hiredman, Foresight, Smal- 
behynd, Strangeworm, and Catchlove. A whole 
cluster of surnames may be found bearing some 
relation to the period of life when young people 
form mutual attachments: Gallant, Manhood, and 
Manlove ; Virgin, Treasure, Prettybody, Love, 
Dearlove, Delight, Eighteen, Lovely, Lovelock, 
Precious, and Sweetlove ; Walklate, Kindness, 
Joy, Jealous, Yes, and Kiss; Younghusband, 
Husband, Baby, Littlechild, and Littleboy. In a 
collection of surnames that attracted attention in 
the United States, were found Malady, Measles, 
Pippin, Pipkin, Rhino, Rosin, Rump, Spitfather, 
Saucerbox, Spleen, Smock, Sixty, Shaver, Towel, 
Tags, Tankard, Vixen, Viper, Winegar, Wallower, 
Winternight, Witherup, and Yell. Bairnsfather 
would be proper enough for a man; but Mrs 
Bairnsfather reads oddly, A mulatto lady, born in 
Barbadoes, had for the second of her three names 
(a baptismal rather than a surname) the designa- 
tion Bonbsllows ; she disliked it, and used merely 
the initial letter. An adequate reason has been 
assigned for the adoption of many peculiar sur- 
names in America. Settlers arriving from Europe 
bring with them the names familiar in their 
respective countries; and these names, under- 


’ going the modifications of sound and spelling so 


clearly elucidated by Max Miiller, gradually 
assume a new form. Hence are believed to have 
arisen Bumpus from Bon Pas, Bunker from Bon 
Coeur, Henderson from Hendricksen, Buckalew 
from Buccleuch, and Peabody from Piebaudier. 
One of our charming essayists (either Charles 
Lamb or Leigh Hunt, we think) was fond of noting 
the names and trades written over shop windows, 
or on street doors; he found in many a suitability, 
in others a decided incongruity, between the man 
and his avocation. Among the recorded instances 
of the former kind, authenticated by such super- 
scriptions, by trades’ directories, and by parish 
registers, we must not refuse admission to Mr Toe 
and Mr Heeles, the one a shoemaker, and the other 
a clogmaker, at York. Mr Pie seemed born to be 
a pastry-cook ; and Mr Rideout certainly is fitted 
with a good trade as a livery-stable keeper. Mr 
(or Mrs) Pickles sold pickles in a provincial town. 
Two hosiers have been named respectively Mr 


Foot and Mr Stocking; while Mr Lightfoot would, 
by his very name, attract pupils to his rooms as a 
dancing-master. Mr Pickup was recently an omni- 
bus owner. Henry Moist bore a suitable name for 
a waterman. If, as we are told, Mr Loud and Mr 
Thunder were both of them organists in the same 
town at one time, their names certainly accorded 
well enough with the double-diapason and the 
swell to which their professional duties accustomed 
them. Treadaway and Last are both of them well 
fitted with an occupation as shoemakers; and 
Trulock as a gunsmith. Rod, as many a boy 
knows, is associated with schoolmasters, and a 
trades’ directory says the same thing. Halfpenny 
was not a bad name—or, rather, it was just half of 
a good one—for a youth who delivered parcels at 
a penny each, The church militant was perhaps 
never more significantly typified than in the 
names of two regimental chaplains belonging 
to the Federal army in the late American Civil 
War—the Rev. Mr Camp and the Rev. Mr 
Drum. Dabb among the painters, and Copper 
among the copper-plate engravers, are not ill fitted 
with employments, It has been not inopportunely 
pointed out that the late genial Mark Lemon bore 
a capital name for the editor of Punch. 

In reference to those cases in which the man 
and his trade do not present the same degree of 
harmony, they are less noticed, because less curious, 
and the stock of them collected is not so large. 
We do, however, meet with a Taverner who is a 
butcher, and a Tripe who is a baker ; and we can 
see no sufficient reason why Mr Virgo should be a 
seedsman, or Mr Venus a butcher. Latimer and 
Ridley, in consideration of their historical celeb- 
rity, had no good right to be boot and shoe makers, 
Three bagmen, or commercial travellers, who put 
up at the same inn at Wisbeach, bore the terribly 
inappropriate names of Death, Blood, and Crucifix. 
Whether Bons and Death are suitable names for 
two publicans, the reader can judge for himself. 
The Oxford undergraduates, some years ago, 
made merry over the fact that three names over 
three shop windows, read in the order in which 
they stood, appeared thus—Wise Parsons Hunt. 
Sheepwash was the name (rather sarcastic, as it 
may appear to some folks) of a hair-dresser. No 
doubt, his closed uppers and clump soles are all 
that they should be, but why does a Newington 
bootmaker bear the name of Rabbits? Messrs 
Flint and Steel, too, have thought right to follow 
the same trade as Mr Rabbits. 

Odd juxtapositions of surnames, without reference 
to the trades carried on, areabundant. There wasa 
firm that bore the names of Violet, Primrose, and 
Wallflower. Messrs Blood, Phayre, and Fury were 
all living at the same time in the same street in 
Dublin ; an allowable pronunciation of the second 
name would make a formidable combination of 
the trio. Blood and Wolf were the names of a 
Liverpool firm. Neighbours once noticed that Mr 
Blood, Mr Fury, and Mr Death were all seen talk- 
ing together in the street. Heath and Waterfall 
are partners. Mr Blood and Mr Thunder lately 
lived next door to each other. Mr Doubleday and 
Miss Halfknight lived at the same town in the 
same house. 

Marriages naturally present their due quota of 
oddly assorted names, seeing that persons owning 
out-of-the-way names are no more inclined than 
the rest of the world to pine in single-blessedness. 
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Hence we must not be very much surprised to 
learn that in one instance a Mr Fudge married 
Miss Dodge ; nor that Mr Tee united himself with 
Miss Kettle. Two Catts had the fortune, one to 
marry a Miss Mew, the other a Miss Leveret—the 
latter a name not far removed from Pussy. 

The selection of Christian or baptismal names is 
sometimes fanciful almost beyond credence—shew- 
ing that pastors or registrars do not always think 

roper to expostulate in the matter. At the last 
Tinted States census, a record was obtained of the 
father of a family who had named his five chil- 
dren Imprimis, Finis, Appendix, Addendum, and 
Erratum—the last an unfortunate name for the 
youngster to bear; had there been a sixth 
child, perhaps he would have been Supplement. 
A family, acquainted with the names men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, selected for three 
the designations Vashti, Delilah, and 
Keziah. A couple in humble life, bearing the 
surname of Newton, on being told that there 
was once an illustrious man of the same name, 
had their son baptised Sir Isaac. Wealthy and 
Neptune are to be found among the baptismal 
names in one and the same parish register. During 
the Crimean War, when the battle of the Alma 
was among the topics of the day, the name (bein 
in itself pretty and feminine) was much slanted 
for girls who made their first appearance in this 
world about that time ; there are many Almas in 
west of England families; while Crimea was in 
some instances the baptismal name given to boys. 
Talking of the Crimea, we are reminded of the 
famous Russian ‘engineer, Todleben. The name 
might sound well enough in Russia; in Scotland, 
it was thought to be a little odd; for todle ben, 
in broad Scotch, + mae to walk in, as applied to 
a child’s efforts at locomotion. 

Not unfrequently, the Christian or baptismal 
name and the surname are alike bizarre, or else 
their juxtaposition gives an oddity to them which 
they would not have in so marked a degree separ- 
ately. A farmer, living at Huntingdon in the 
time of Charles I., was named January May ; his 
surname was May, and in all probability he was 
born in the month of January. A combination of 
three names has been noticed, every one of which 
is ordinarily pronounced in a manner very differ- 
ent from that which the spelling would naturally 
suggest—namely, Beauchamp Urquhart Colclough. 
A clerk im an iron-work in South Wales, who 
officiated on Sundays as a local preacher among 
the Primitive Methodists, bore the two names, 
baptismal and surname, of River Jordan. A 
similar reverence and liking for scriptural words 
and phrases doubtless led to the association of two 
commonplace surnames with baptismal appella- 
tions of a highly religious character—God’s Gift 
Jones, and .Rich-in-Peace Smith. Hezekiah Hallow- 
bread, and Deedman Welladvise, are sufficiently 
odd combinations of baptismal name and surname; 
but they are exceeded in this respect by Dangerfull 
Pitcher, and Grand Riches ; while Easterly Rains 
seems to denote that Mrs Rains had a baby at a time 
when easterly winds were blowing. Preserved Fish 
was the name given to a boy who lived to become 
a well-to-do merchant. There is (or was) a Return 
Jonathan Meggs, whose almost inexplicable name 
is said to have originated thus: A young man 
named Meggs wi a maiden, who, one doleful 


day, dismissed him for ever ; as he was in sadness 


passing out at the garden gate, she thought better 
of it, and, opening the window, said: ‘ Return, 
Jonathan Meggs.” He did return; they were 
married ; and their first-born, to perpetuate the 
recollection of the happy event, received the name 
of Return Jonathan Meggs, 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER XI.—BARGAINING. 


Ar a little before three o’clock—for, though an 
artist, he was punctual, and even methodical, in his 
habits—Walter Litton presented himself at the 
lodge-gate of Willowbank. A carriage-drive that 
wound among a pretty shrubbery just clothed 
in its first summer tints, so as to suggest the 
notion of extent to what was—for London—in 
reality a considerable frontage, led to the entrance- 
door of the mansion ; its principal windows, how- 
ever, looked upon a smooth, shelving lawn, which 
sloped down to the water, and was, even at that 
season, gay with parterres of flowers. To left and 
right of it were more shrubberies, interspersed with 
some fine, if not stately trees; nor was there any- 
thing to suggest that the place was within miles of 
the Great Metropolis, except that solemn, far-off 
roar, Which might well be taken for the murmur 
of the summer sea; so like it was, indeed, that, for 
a moment, Walter’s thoughts flashed to Penad- 
don Hall, where that sound was never unheard ; 
albeit no two places could, in other respects, be 
more dissimilar than the Hall and the spot in which 
he now found himself. There, the poverty of the 
tenant had compelled neglect; whereas here, the 
most perfect neatness and completeness that money 
could insure were evident on all sides. The 
carriage sweep might have been made of cayenne 
pepper, so bright and delicate was the gravel of 
which it was composed ; the grass that fringed the 
laurel beds might have been cut with a razor ; and 
every shrub and flower looked as though it had 
been the gardener’s peculiar care. So rare, too, 
seemed many of them, that it would not have sur- 
prised him if each had had a ticket appended to 
it, as at Kew, explaining its name and habitat. 
His ring at the front-door was answered by a 
stately personage of ecclesiastical, nay, episcopal 
type, who appeared to regard his having come on 
foot as quite phenomenal. He looked to right and 
left of his visitor through the glass door, before 
he opened it, in obvious search after the usual 
equipage. 

‘Is Mr Burroughes within?’ inquired Walter, 
not a little amused by this expressive pantomime. 

‘Mr Burroughes?’ repeated the man in a doubtful 
tone. 

‘Then it is a hoax,’ thought Walter. ‘Yes, I 
received a letter this morning,’ said he aloud. 

‘O yes, sir; it’s quite right, interrupted the 
other, as if recollecting himself. ‘Mr Litton, I 
believe ? My master is expecting you.’ 

He led the way through a hall of marble, in 
which stood two colossal vases of great beauty, and 
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some statues of life-size, which Walter’s hurried 
glance perceived were of no mean merit, into a 
sitting-room looking on the lawn, and then with- 
drew. It was a small apartment, but very richly 
furnished, and, to those with whom newness is 
not a bar to admiration, in excellent taste. The 
walls were lined with books, in bright but not 
gaudy bindings; the floor was of polished oak, 
and bare, except in the centre, which was covered 
by a rich carpet, in which the feet sank as 
in luxuriant moss ; the furniture was also of oak, 
but of the most modern—that is, of the comfortable 
make. Next the window was a table rather out 
of character with its surroundings, for, though of 
polished and well-kept appearance, it was,+in fact, 
a plain office desk of deal, such as a merchant’s 
clerk might work at in the City. It was laden, 
however, with accessories, whose splendour was 
greatly in excess of their use ; in particular, upon 
a golden tripod were a watch, a weather-glass, and a 
thermometer, all made of the same precious metal. 
The singularity of this ornament attracted Walter’s 
attention, and upon the foot of it he read inscribed 
along with the date of a few months back, the 
words, ‘ To our dear Papa, upon his Birthday.’ 

. heavens,’ murmured Walter to himself, 
‘perhaps there are two countesses !’ 

At that moment the door eet, and there 
limped in a short, stout man, by no means so 
important-looking as the butler, but with an air 
of proprietorship, nevertheless, about which there 
could be no mistake. ‘Mr Litton, I believe ?’ said 
he, without offering to shake hands. ‘Be so good 
as to take a seat;’ and he himself, not without diffi- 
culty, and much help from his stick, contrived to 
get into an arm-chair. His face was flabby rather 
than fat, with very little colour, and shewed signs 
more of care than thought ; his tone was peevish, 
and his manner somewhat uneasy, not such as is 
usually worn by a man of great substance in his 
own house. 

‘You have come about that picture in the 
Academy ?” 

‘I have; or, rather, you requested me to come 
about it, Mr Burroughes, answered Walter with 
some dignity. 

‘Well, well; it is all the same. I am not Mr 
Burroughes, however; my name is Brown—Christo- 
pher Brown.’ And the little man drew himself up 
stiffly, as though the name ought to be an impres- 
sive one, 

Walter did not remember to have heard of the 
name, and he resented this behaviour of its pro- 
prietor extremely. ‘I can only deal with prin- 
cipals, said he, his indignation leaving him no 
choice of words, and causing him to use a conven- 
tional phrase, which had really but little meaning, 
and of which he repented immediately. The 
reply, however, seemed to please his companion 
well enough. 

‘That ’s a very sensible observation, young man, 
and shews you have some knowledge of business. 
However, I am the principal in this case; Mr Bur- 
roughes is the Co., and of no consequence. It is I 
who wish to buy your picture. You don’t seem to 
be in a hurry to part with it—that is very sensible 
too. We are never in a hurry to part with any- 
thing in the City—if we can help it. That is what 
we call “standing out.”’ 

Walter bowed stiffly ; he was not quite sure what 


Art and sordid Trade. 

‘Ido not quite comprehend your: meaning, Mr 
Brown.’ 

‘I mean—this question resolves itself, I suppose, 
like all other questions, into those two pregnant 
words, How Much ?’ 

‘Not quite,’ returned Walter coldly. ‘If that 
had been the case, I should have named my price 
for the picture, and then you might have taken it 
or left it, as you chose’ 

‘You must be in independent circumstances, 
young man,’ observed the other sarcastically. ‘ And 
Beech Street is not a very highly rented 

ocality, I believe.’ 

‘Perhaps not ; and yet, if you visited me in 

Beech Street, I should behave to you like a gentle- 
man, sir,’ his hat. 
‘Highty tighty! Don’t fly into a passion, Mr 
What lls a ; I didn’t mean to offend you. 
Sit ye down, sit ye down, and let us discuss this 
matter in a quiet, sensible manner.’ 

‘T had rather stand, said Walter; ‘thank you.’ 

‘Well, well; as you like. 
as well. Come, let us say fifty pounds. You are 
a young man, avery young man. By George! I 
wish I was half as young. You have got your 
way to make in the world. When I was your age, 
I didn’t get fifty pounds for a week’s work, nor yet 
five. My time was not so valuable.’ 

‘ Perhaps not, sir,’ answered Walter hotly, ‘and 
I hope it is not very valuable now, since you are 
wasting it. I wish you a very good-morning ;’ and 
he moved towards the door. 

‘Why, how much do you want?’ cried the old 
gentleman, slewing round upon his chair so as to 
face his companion. ‘I’ll give you a hundred 
pounds. You are certainly not famous enough to 
refuse a hundred pounds.’ 

‘Famous or not, answered Walter, highly in- 
censed, ‘you shall not have it for that money ;’ 
and he laid his hand upon the door. 

‘Stop, sir, stop!’ cried the old gentleman. ‘I 
have a wish to possess that picture—for a reason 
that you cannot understand ;’ and here his voice 
sank low. ‘It is not a matter of money’s worth 
to me.’ 

‘I thought everything resolved itself into those 
two pregnant words, How Much!’ answered Walter 
scornfully. 

‘I am an old maa, sir, and you are a young one,’ 
returned the other; ‘ perhaps I presumed too much 
upon that ; in my time, it made adifference. Don’t 
let us quarrel. Your picture may be perfection, 
for what I know, and you shall have your price for 
it—that isin reason. My cheque-book lies in that 
desk ; I will pay you upon the nail—this instant. 
Come, shall I make it two hundred pounds ?’ 

‘No, sir. You say that you wish to buy the 


ell, I wish to keep it for a reason that would at 
least be equally unintelligible to you.’ 

‘I will give you three hundred golden sovereigns 
for that little picture. It cannot be worth more 
than three hun pounds.’ 


coldly, ‘and yet I will not sell it you.’ 

. You will not sell it to me !’ cried the old man 
angrily. ‘Then why did you come here? To 
insult me, to disappoint me, to-—— Here he 


the stout gentleman meant, but he had a strong 


stopped, then added plaintively : ‘Young man, you 
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are very cruel.’ He had a haggard and weary look, 
which moved the other in spite of his wrath. 

‘I ought not to have come here, sir, I own, 
wane he slowly, ‘since I did not mean to 
sell my picture. If you had behaved otherwise, 
or given me your reason for desiring to possess it 
—no, forgive me’—for across the old man’s face 
here flitted a look of intense pain—‘ that is an 
impertinence ; I mean, if you had convinced me 
that the possession of it would have been dear to 

ou, from whatever cause, as it is to me, perhaps 
I would have parted with it. This surprises you ; 
and yet one gives one’s horse or one’s dog away, 
where they are cared for and appreciated, and not 
otherwise. However, as matters stand, I feel I 
owe you an apology, an explanation. There is 
an association—to me—in connection with that 
painting, which forbids me to part with it for 
its fair price ; and to take advantage of your fancy 
for it, to extort more, seems to me shameful.’ 

‘But if I don’t mind it—if money is nothing 
to me!’ exclaimed the old man eagerly. ‘I don’t 
say it is nothing ; three hundred pounds are three 
hundred pounds to everybody,’ 

‘I know it, sir. To me, indeed, it is a very 
large sum,’ remarked Walter quietly. 

‘Well, to be frank, young man, it is to me but 
a mere drop in the ocean,’ 

*Very likely. Still, to take it from you—since 
a rich man’s whim is his master—would be to 
trade upon your necessity.’ 

‘Nonsense! Wheel that desk here, and let me 
write out the cheque.’ 

‘I would not take it, if it was for three thousand. 
Good-morning, sir.’ 

Walter opened the door, but as he did so, he 
felt it pushed toward him, and there entered— 
Lotty ! 

‘Mr Litton, I believe ?’ said she, with a pleasant 
smile. ‘ Good-morning,’ 


CHAPTER XII.—LILY. 


Walter could scarcely believe his senses, when 
he beheld thus standing before him the girl, of 
whom for the last six months the image had been 
more or less present to his mental vision, but 
whom, with his physical eyes, he had never 
thought to see again. To meet her at such a time 
and place was most unlooked-for and extra- 
ordinary ; but still more surprising was it to see 
her so unchanged in beauty, not bright and 
radiant, indeed—for that, even on her marriage 
morning, she had not been; in the very flush of 
bridehood her heart had not ceased to be agitated 
by thoughts of home—but still in good health, 
her eyes undimmed with tears, her face unlined 
with cares, her voice as musical and cheery as 
when he had first heard its well-remembered 
tones. All this was like enchantment ; but what 
beyond all astounded him, and stilled his tongue, 
and seemed to paralyse his very limbs, was the 
fact that she had not recognised him ; that she 
had said ‘ Mr Litton, I believe?’ and then, in the 
most unconcerned, though courteous manner, had 
added ‘Good-morning, as though he were no 
more than an utter stranger. 

He stood dumb and motionless for a few seconds, 
staring at her, in her pretty garden costume and 
summer hat, until the little blush he knew so well 


‘He sees the likeness,’ muttered the old man 
plaintively. 

‘To the picture,’ replied Lotty quickly. ‘ Yes, 
it is very curious. I hope that you have come to 
terms, papa, with this gentleman,’ 

‘ With this gentleman !’ repeated Walter to him- 
self, like one in a dream. It was impossible that 
she did not ey ney him ; there must, then, be 
some reason for her ignoring their acquaintance. 
Was it possible that that terrible Mrs Sheldon 
had breathed to her that shameful imputation of 
his being at heart a rival in the affections of her 
husband, and that hence she had resolved to know 
him no more ! 

She kept her eyes studiously averted from him, 
and fixed upon her father. 

‘No,’ sighed the old man ; ‘we have not come to 
terms, Perhaps I have mismanaged the affair. Mr 
What’s-his-name’—— 

‘Litton,’ suggested Lotty softly. 

*Mr Litton ce refused to part with his picture at 
any price. “Not,” he said, “for three thousand 
pounds.”’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said Walter ; ‘do not let this 
young lady imagine me to be extortionate—or 
mad. Such a sum was never seriously mentioned. 
On the contrary, I said that the three hundred 
which you offered was far beyond its worth.’ 

‘Then why not take it, sir?’ inquired Lotty, 
looking at him face to face, and speaking in coats 
but firm tones. ‘I wrote to you—at my father’s 
request—to intimate that it was not for the mere 
merits of the picture—great as they undoubtedly 
are—that he was desirous of possessing it.’ 

‘The note, then, was from you?’ said Walter, 
hardly conscious of what he said. 

‘Yes; I thought I said that my father was 
incapacitated from addressing you himself; at all 
events, it was so; I was his amanuensis, I said, 
if you had not resolutely made up your mind to 
keep the picture, we hoped that you would call in 
person. Since you have done so, it seems unreason- 
able that you will not accept my father’s offers,’ 

‘That is right,’ said the old man approvingly. 
‘You put it better than I did. Listen to her, Mr 
Litton,’ 

‘My father has an especial wish to possess the 
painting,’ continued Lotty decisively, ‘and it 
seems to me that, under such circumstances, it is 
cruel to withhold it. I put it to your sense of 
honour.’ 

‘That is quite unnecessary,’ answered Walter 
frigidly.—‘ Your daughter’s arguments have con- 
vinced me, sir,’ said he, turning to the old man. 
‘The picture is yours.” He had no longer an 
desire to retain it, since she, who, if not its original, 
had been the inspirer of whatever in it had made 
it dear to him, could treat him with such neglect. 
‘You are a good fellow!’ cried his host tri- 
umphantly—‘ you are an excellent young fellow! — 
Wheel up my desk, my dear, and I will give him 
the three hundred.—And I tell you what, sir, I'll 
make it guineas.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir; my price is one hundred 
pounds,’ observed Walter coldly. ‘I shall not 
take a penny more.’ 

‘Not a penny more !’ cried the old man, hold- 
ing his pen in the air. ‘Why, you must be what 
you called yourself just now—mad; stark, staring 
mad.’ 


crept from her cheek to her white brow. 


‘That is the just price—the price at which it 
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was assessed by a friend of mine, who is a good 
judge of such things, when it went to the 
Academy; and I shall take no more. Please to 
write out one hundred pounds.’ 

‘I am afraid, papa,’ said Lotty softly, ‘that we 
have offended this gentleman ; and that, therefore, 
he will not be beholden to us.’ 

‘I did not mean any offence, young man,’ said 
Mr Brown. ‘It seems to me that folks are very 
sensitive nowadays ; there is no knowing where 
to have them. t wished to make a fair bargain 
with you, Mr Litton; that is my notion of doing 
business, and it has served me for the last fifty 


-years ; but I certainly had no intention of ruffling 


your feathers. Well, there is your hundre 
pounds,’ 

papa!’ said 

‘My dear, I have only done as the young gentle- 
man has directed me; I conclude he knows his 
own mind,’ 

‘You are very right, sir,’ answered Walter. 
‘The picture shall be sent to you directly the 
Exhibition is over.’ 

‘Very good. I won’t offer to shake hands with 
you, young man, because I can’t; but I am truly 
obliged to you’ (this he pronounced ‘ obleeged,’ but 
in a friendly and even grateful tone), ‘If the 
obligation were on your side instead of mine, I 
should venture to ask a favour of you,’ 

‘Pray, ask it, sir,’ said Walter, ‘all the same.’ 

‘Well, then, stay and dine with us. We are 
none of your fashionables, who wear white ties and 
that ; and there are only our two selves,’ A sort 
of pathos mingled with his speech, that touched 
the young fellow. ‘We dine early—that is, 
what I daresay you will call early, though I call 
it late; the time I used to sup at. My daughter 
here will shew you about the place in the mean- 
time.’ 

This invitation, which, an hour ago, would have 
been a temptation against which he would have 
struggled in vain, had now no charms for him. 
And yet, he had a mind to accept it, if it were 
only that it would give him the opportunity of 
reproaching Lotty for her repudiation of him—for 
what he no longer hesitated to term her ungrateful 
behaviour towards him. There was some reason 
for it, of course ; but if it was in consequence of 
anything that Mrs Sheldon had said to her, she 
ought not to have listened to it ; and if it was for 
any cause connected with her father, she surely 
might have acknowledged his identity to himself, 
without betraying the recognition to his host. 

‘I shall be very glad to shew Mr Litton the 
garden,’ said she, in cold but courteous tones : ‘ it 


| is not very extensive, but still, for London ’—— 


‘IT will stay and dine, with pleasure,’ interrupted 
Walter with decision. This woman’s hypocrisy 
was beyond all bearing, and he longed to tell her 
what he thought about it; that cool ‘still, for 
London,’ of hers, when she was in all nara eg 
at that very moment contrasting the place in her 
own mind with the wild luxuriance of the garden 
at Penaddon, in which he had walked in her com- 
pany so often, and not six months ago, was too 
much for his patience. 

‘Well, come, that’s settled,’ said the old man, 
not without some irritation, for it was plain that 
his invitation had ‘hung’ in the young painter’s 
mind, and Mr Christopher Brown, of Willowbank, 
was not accustomed to give invitations that were 


a only with reluctance, ‘There, take him 
out, Lily, and shew him the ducks,’ 

Lily! The quiet utterance of that simple name 
staggered Walter like a thunderbolt, for it was 
accompanied by a flash of intelligence that altered 
all things to his mental vision. This, then, was 
not Lotty, but Lotty’s sister ; a twin-sister, with- 
out doubt (though she had never mentioned that 
she was a twin), since even to his eyes there had 
seemed absolutely no difference between them. 
The same bright trustful face, that had haunted 
his dreams as though an angel had hovered over 
him ; the same delicate features ; the same abund- 
ance of rich brown hair; the same sweet, gentle 
voice, that he had thought was without its peer 
in woman, belonged to both—only tender gratitude 
had been lacking, as was natural enough ; it was 
not to be expected that Lotty’s sister should feel 
towards him like Lotty. Still, it was incomprehen- 
sible that even Lily should not have recognised 
his name. 

She led the way out of doors, and he followed 
her, tongue-tied, stunned by this inexplicable fact. 
Surely, surely she would now tell him, now that 
they were alone, that she knew him well by her 
sister’s report, though it had not been advisable to 
say so before her father, on account of the hand he 
had had in Lotty’s elopement. 

‘This view from the lawn, Mr Litton, we think 
is very pretty,’ were her first words, spoken in 
pleasant conversational tones, such as befitted a 
cicerone who was also his hostess. ‘Some people 
object to its looking out upon the Park with its 
nurserymaids and children, but I am not so exclu- 
sive.’ 

‘There can be nothing objectionable in seeing | 
we le enjoy themselves, I should think,’ sai 

Valter ; his voice was cold and rather ‘huffy,’ but 
she did not seem to notice that. 

‘No, indeed, she replied; ‘that is quite my 
opinion: I like to see them, and I flatter myself 
that we give as well as take, for our garden looks 
very pretty from that side of the water, though I 
can’t say as much for the house. If you wanted 
to paint a picturesque residence, you would not 
choose Willowbank for your model, I am afraid. 
It is scarcely one’s ideal of a dwelling-place.’ 

‘It has some good points,’ said Walter. ‘I 
should take them, and reject others ; that is how 
the “ideal” is represented, I fancy, by most 
artists.’ 

‘Is that how you painted “Supplication ?”’ said 
Lily, stopping suddenly, and looking up at him. 

they were now on the winding path that fringed 
the water, and shut out from the view of the house 
by trees and shrubs. 

‘Yes,’ said he, after a moment’s hesitation ; ‘I 
drew it, that is, partly from memory, and partly 
from imagination. 

‘Then there really was an original, was there ?’ 

‘I can scarcely say that ; the person that sat 
for it was not the person I had in my mind, I 
think, to judge from what your father said about 
it, when you entered arene room, that he at least 
recognised the original.’ 

‘He hinted that it was like myself, said Lily 
quietly, ‘though I think that was an outrageous 
compliment.’ 

. t do not say that, said Walter brusquely ; ‘ but 
it is certainly not so like you as it is like your 
sister.’ 
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‘Ah, it was taken from life, then!’ exclaimed 
she. ‘always thought that a likeness such as that 
could not have been a mere coincidence. It is 
not so much in form or feature, as in expression, 
that itso much reminds me of dear Lotty. You 
have known her, then’—and here she heaved an 
involuntary sigh—‘ since her marriage ? 

‘No, not since, but before it. She must surely 
have told you how I chanced to be in the train 
with Selwyn when he went down to Cornwall, 
and how it all happened ?” 

‘She told me that he had a friend with him, 
but did not mention his name.’ 

‘Why, it was I who gave her away !’ said Walter 
bitterly. 

His disappointment and humiliation were so 
excessive that they could not be concealed. 

‘You must forgive her,’ said Lilian gently, ‘in 
consideration of her position. Love is a great 
monopoliser, and leaves little room in us save for 
the beloved object. Besides, she had a good 
reason for not mentioning your name ; it would 
have set us, she knew, against you. You would 
not have been made welcome, for example, in 
this house, had my father known that it was you 
who helped to-———_ Her voice quivered, the tears 
began to fall. ‘O Mr Litton, sighed she, ‘it was 
an evil day that took dear Lotty from us !’ 

‘I am grieved, indeed, to hear it,” answered 
Walter gravely. ‘It was no fault of mine, I do 
assure you. I may seem to you a culprit, but I 
am wholly innocent in the matter; indeed, what 
little I did do, was to dissuade Selwyn. If she 
told you all, she must have told you that.’ 

‘It is done now, Mr Litton, and cannot be 
undone,’ answered Lilian. ‘ But it is better that 
you should not of this to my father. Your 
picture has touched his heart, and made it more 
tender towards her who was once his darling, and 
I am grateful to you on that account ; but do not 
let him know what you have just told me. He 
might think, perhaps, that you had been set on 
to do it by—by Reginald.’ 

They walked on together slowly, and in silence ; 
then Lily spoke again: ‘You have not seen her 
since her marriage, you say ; how did you know, 
then, that she was so changed ?” 

This was a question that was not easy for him 
to — He could not tell her that gg 
supposed misery was constantly presenting itse 
with sadness because of her, and had pictured her 
to him 

‘I have seen her husband,’ said he evasively. 

‘And he told you, did he?’ answered she with 
a pleased air. ‘No doubt, he is less indifferent 
than he seems—not that he is unkind,’ added she 
hastily. ‘Do not sup that I wish to be hard 
upon your friend ; only it seemed to me that he 
did not notice her changed looks.’ 

‘Is she much changed ?’ asked Walter softly. 

‘Yes; tly changed from what you must 
remember her before her marriage. She has been 
—nay, she still is—in sad trouble, banished from 
her home. Perhaps I ought not to speak of such 
things,’ said Lily plaintively, ‘but my tongue has 
kept involuntary silence so long, and it is so hard 
to ‘tne and brood over a sorrow, and have none 
to whom to tell it.’ 

‘It is very hard, as I know myself,’ answered 


Walter gravely ; ‘if it is any comfort to you, pray 


speak to me as to one who has your sister's happi- 
ness at heart. I may say so much, I hope, without 
impertinence ; since, though I was acquainted with 
her for so short a time, and there has been so great 
an interval since, it was under such circumstances 
as make acquaintance friendship. It was I who 
telegraphed to you at the drawing-school from the 
Reading Station.’ 

‘Then you cost me the severest pang, Mr Litton, 
that my heart has known,’ said Lilian, with a 
shudder. ‘The sudden shock of it, the terror of 
the thought that I had to tell papa of it, and the 
dreadful, dreadful hour in which T did tell him!’ 
and she hid her face, as though to shut out the 
recollection of another’s—Walter pictured to him- 
self Mr Christopher Brown’s, the possessor of an 
income that could perhaps be counted by tens of 
thousands, when he first heard that his daughter 
had run away with a penniless soldier, and pitied 
her from the bottom of his soul. ‘ You see, Lotty 
was his favourite,’ continued she, doubtless in un- 
conscious apology for some outbreak of paternal 
wrath ; ‘and her leaving us stabbed him to the 
heart. It seemed to him ingratitude as well as 
rebellion. Dear Lotty herself understands that, as 
she told me before I was forbidden to see her. 
Papa’s life was wrapped up in us two—in her 
especially—and when he found she had left him 
for a stranger—— O indeed, he has suffered too !’ 

‘IT have no doubt of that. But is there no 
chance of a reconciliation between them?” 

‘Two days ago, Mr Litton, I should have said: 
None whatever. He was very resolute against 
her ; very angry that I had been to see her; and 
forbade me ever to write to her, or to mention her 
name within his hearing. But yesterday morning, 
at the Academy, he saw your picture, and I could 
see he recognised it, though her face was not as he 
had known it. I had told him how weary and 
worn she looked, but had not moved him; but 
when he saw her on your canvas ’—— 

‘Take time, take time,’ said Walter kindly, for 
the girl was sobbing bitterly ; ‘I would not pain 
you to recount all this, but that it may be better 
for your sister’s sake that I should hear it; that I 
should know how to answer your father, when he 
comes to question me, as perhaps he will.’ 

‘No, no; he will never speak of it to you or 
anybody, answered she despondingly : ‘but when 
he comes to ery the picture, when he looks upon 
it daily, as I shall take care he does, I shall have 
hopes. That he should have mentioned the like- 
ness in your presence, was an unlooked-for tender- 
ness. He loves her still, I know, but he is ashamed 
to own it. It will be very, very long, I fear, if ever, 
before he forgives her.—O sir, do tell me truly’ 
—she looked up at him with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes—‘ is ga Selwyn a good man ?’ 

‘A good man? Well, men are not good, Miss 
Lilian, as young ladies are’—-he should not have 
called her by her Christian name, but she looked 
so pitiful and childlike in her sorrow, that he was 
moved to do so—‘ but he is a brave soldier and a 
gentleman, and such are always kind to women, 
even when they are not their wives, and how much 
more when they have given up home and friends 
and fortune to become their brides! I was at school 
and college with him, where he was most popular 
with all of us, and I was his dearest friend. 

‘Why do you say “ was,” Mr Litton? A friend 


is a friend for ever, is he not?’ 
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HORSE-RACING IN FRANCE. 


‘ But Selwyn is proud ; and being poor, as I am 
afraid he is, he has withdrawn himself from me 
of late, though I myself am poor enough, Heaven 
knows. If he were rich, this marriage would have 
taken place as a matter of course ; he would have 
been a welcome son-in-law ; and you, the sister of 
his wife, would never have had these doubts about 
him. 


‘That is true, Mr Litton, and you give me much 
comfort,’ answered Lilian gratefully. ‘I have not 
felt so hopeful since—since Lotty left us. How 
dreadful it is that money—or the want of it— 
should work such ruin !’ 

‘Money is much, Miss Lilian,’ answered Walter ; 
‘and if not a blessing to those who have it; a sad 
lack to those who have it not.’ 

‘Yet you do not care for money, Mr Litton, or 
you would not have returned my father’s cheque.’ 

‘O yes, I do,’ replied he, smiling; ‘ only, other 
things are as dear to me, or dearer. Besides, 
though I have but little, Ido not need it, as poor 
Selwyn does,’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ sighed she ; ‘they are very poor. 
She told me, that if it had not been for some 
small sum advanced them by a friend of Captain 
Selwyn’s—I think it was but fifty pounds—they 
would have been in absolute want. Oh, is it not 
terrible to think of that, while I am living here in 
comfort—splendour! Don’t think harshly of me 
tor it ; I have done what I could’—— 

‘I am sure of that,’ interrupted Walter ear- 
nestly ; ‘indeed, Selwyn told me so himself.’ 

‘Did he?’ answered she eagerly. ‘Iam glad of 
that. I mean to say, I was afraid he thought I had 
not done my best ; that I might have parted with 
—things my father gave me. He does not under- 
stand Hapa, or that such a course would have in- 
jured Lotty in the end. As it is, there is some 
hope—thanks to you for the first gleam of it—that 
nature is asserting herself within him. He is 
jealous of my suspecting such a change, but it is at 
work, This desire to have your picture is evidence 
of it; and especially the pains he took to conceal 
his own part in the matter. It was at his request 
that I wrote to you in the name of Mr Burroughes 
—his solicitor—so that you should not discover, in 
case you were really acquainted with Lotty—that 
the application came from her father.’ 

‘I see, said Walter thoughtfully, ‘and I agree 
ou that it augurs well. Should all come 


with 
right by the help of my poor picture, I shall be 
glad indeed,’ 


‘I am sure you will ; and you may be proud as 
well as glad, for never can Art have achieved a 
nobler end than to restore a daughter to her 
father.’ 

‘If it had but been designed,’ sighed Walter. 

‘Nay, but no less the skill,’ answered Lilian 
enews. ‘It was not only that you remembered 

tty’s face, and drew it, but that you portrayed 
the story of her sorrow, and touched my father’s 
heart with its relation. We are your debtors for 
that, at all events, and I, for one, shall not easily 
forget it.’ 

here was it, and on what occasion, that Walter 
had once before—and only once—experienced the 
sensations he felt now—that bliss of grateful 
acknowledgment ; the thrill of a tone more ex- 
quisite than any music ; the sunshine of a smile 


Penaddon, when Lotty had thanked him for his 


escort and assistance. But with his happiness had 
mingled then a pain, and now there was no pain, 
but only happiness. Lotty stood once more before 
him, or so it seemed, but there was no Reginald to 
come between them. 


HORSE-RACING IN FRANCE 


WE are almost afraid to mention horse-racing: that 
species of outdoor amusement in England—pro- 
fessedly maintained for the improvement of the 
breed of horses—having latterly degenerated into 
little better than a despicable system of gambling. 
A great national sport has sunk so low, and is 
now so fruitful in demoralisation, as to be almost 
universally spoken of as disreputable. It is also 
beginning to be doubted whether the cultivation of 
horses for the sake of excessive speed in running 
short distances on a race-course is of any general 
advantage. Mere fleetness to this extent is not a 
greatly desirable attribute in the horse. Strength, 
power of endurance, activity, and shapeliness are 
the primary qualities required; and draught- 
horses, riding-horses, carriage and omnibus horses, 
ponies of various sorts, have all been vastly 
improved of late years. But race-courses have, 
iota, become the scene of outrageous 
betting and excitement. 

While horse-racing has thus begun, with us, to 
be looked down upon—drifting into the category 
of disowned abominations, such as boxing and 
cock-fighting—it is curious to observe that it has 
been taken up as a reputable and fashionable 
amusement in France. So much so, that, through 
the effects of culture, various French race-horses 
have latterly defeated the fleetest horses that the 
English could bring into the field. The regular 
organisation of races in France dates no farther 
back than 1833, when a Society most generally 
known as the French Jockey Club was set on foot. 
Old traditions and an per were abandoned, 
and the English methods of selection were to be 
rigorously carried out through the importation, 
from England, of thoroughbreds. The Society en- 
countered a fierce opposition from an old institu- 
tion, the Administration des Haras, or administra- 
tion of studs, which had been founded by Colbert 
in the time of Louis XIV. This administration, 
which had hitherto held undisputed sway in all 
matters connected with the breeding of French 
horses, considered its existence threatened by the 
new Society, against which it commenced a sullen 
and implacable war, interrupted by short periods 
of truce, but renewed from time to time, as oppor- 
tunity offered, with unprecedented virulence, and 
with some a ce of success. But when the 
Duke of Orleans took the new Society under his 
patronage, open hostility was scarcely possible ; 
and so the Administration, pretending to swim 
with a stream which it could not stem, instituted 
races of its own. Only, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have some flag to fight under, a dispute 
was about the races themselves ; it was said 
that, in the form which they assumed under the 
auspices of the Society, they were spoilt by the 
Anglomania ee in them, and could exer- 
cise no favourable influence upon the general 
improvement of the breeds of horses: and 
so the Administration itself would undertake to 
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found proper races, under conditions which would 
have a real and positive effect upon breeding. In 
point of fact, the Administration was determined 
to draw up programmes with conditions directly 
opposed to those of the Society. The aim was, 
dave all, to flatter that mania which distinguishes 
the ignorant public, who are always inclined to 
believe that a horse, just because he can accom- 

lish a moderate distance at tremendous speed, is 
incapable of keeping up for a long while a more 
moderate pace. 

The Administration, accordingly, became the 
patrons of races over distances of four thousand 
metres pees two and a half miles), and, particu- 
larly, of races in heats, that untrustworthy test, 
which, however, could not but exercise an irresist- 
ible fascination over a certain portion of the public. 
The Society had adopted a code of rules to regulate 
the organisation of the new creation. That was 
the first document of importance in the institution 
of racing. The Administration, of course, con- 
cocted one for itself, with different conditions. 
For it the point was, above all things, to establish 
its existence, its utility, and the impossibility of 
doing without its intervention, notwithstanding 
the foundation of a Society which was coming for- 
ward and taking, at its very side, the title of Society 
for improving the Breed of Horses—that is to say, 
wresting from it its hitherto undisputed sceptre. 
At the outset, the resources of the Society were not 
considerable. Moreover, in its desire to do good, it 
accepted the Administration’s hostile and dangerous 
co-operation. And it did well in so doing ; for it 
was not long before the imperfections and impotence 
of the Administration’s ideas, in reference to the 
races, became revealed by experience. The course 
of the races went on for some few years amidst all 
these feuds, which increased in animosity in pro- 
portion as the importance of the Society increased, 
the soundness of its principle asserted itself, and its 
resources received greater development. At last, 
after the retirement of M. Gayot, the particular 
member of the Administration, during this period, 
whose name may be taken as the personification of 
this intestine war, the races came under the sole 
direction of the Society, and, owing to its intelli- 
gent action, and to a growing taste on the part of 
the public, were not long in entering upon a course 
of rapid development. 

Up to this time, the races had taken place at 
the Champ de Mars and at Chantilly. The 
former was a place by no means worthy of 
their new splendour. The Champ de Mars, more- 
over, was not a race-course ; owners, trainers, 
and all persons with special knowledge of the 
subject, were incessantly complaining of this 
course, hard and yet sandy in dry weather, and a 
marsh at rainy seasons. A private society, of short 
duration, had already established a cosmopolitan 
race-course on the meadows of Longchamps, situ- 
ated between the western border of the Bois de 
Boulogne and the Seine. The attention of the 
Society was aroused by this attempt ; and negoti- 
ations were opened with the Administration of the 
city of Paris. Ultimately, in 1856, the city ceded 
to the Society the ownership of the present race- 
course of Longchamps, the Society being bound to 
build permanent ‘stands’ upon it. Thanks to this 
contract, opportunity was given for creating the 
magnificent ‘hippodrome’ which now exists there. 
The ground contains about sixty-six hectares (about 


166 acres). This vast extent has rendered it pos- 
sible to mark off several courses of different lengths, 
and so to avoid frequent and sharp turns. The 
hippodrome is entirely covered with turf. The 
course has, for several years, under the direction 
of Mr Mackenzie-Grieves, received constant atten- 
tion ; the nature of the soil has been completely 
modified, and now leaves absolutely nothing to be 
desired. The transformation is such that the 
ground was enabled to successfully withstand the 
strange uses to which it was put during the siege 
—strange, that is, if its original destination be con- 
sidered, and was discovered to be in excellent 
order at the renewal of the races in 1871. The 
inauguration, as the French call it, of the hippo- 
drome took place on the 27th of April 1857 ; and 
both the course of Longchamps and the develop- 
ment of racing in France were destined to receive 
on one and the same day ‘a glorious consecration,’ 
to use the words of our authority, ‘by the inaugu- 
ration of the Grand Prix de Paris, which took 
place on the 31st of May 1863,’ 

It is just forty years, then, since horse-racin 
became an organised institution in France; an 
the way in which it arrived at its present flour- 
ishing condition has been sketched. Of the French 
horses which have made themselves more or less 
celebrated, during that interval, by victories 
won either on English ground or over English 
horses, may be mentioned: Jouvence, the first 
French-bred winner of the Goodwood Cup, in 
1853 ; Monarque, winner of the Goodwood Cup, in 
1857 ; Fille de l’Air, winner of the Epsom Oaks, 
in 1864; Vermout, the vanquisher of Blair Athol 
for the Grand Prix, in 1864; Gladiateur, winner 
of ‘everything he could possibly win (for he was 
impossibly weighted for the Cambridgeshire), in 
1865; Sornette, winner of the Grand Prix, in 1870; 
Mortemer, winner of the Ascot Cup, in 1871; 
Flagéolet, winner of the Goodwood Cup, in 1873 ; 
and Boiard, winner of the Grand Prix, in 1873, 
and of the Ascot Cup, in 1874. Nor should Troca- 
déro, a formidable antagonist on the English race- 
course, and one of the very best of Monarque’s 
progeny, be omitted from the list. After this, it 
can hardly be necessary to state that, during the 
forty years which France has taken to reach its 
present state as regards horse-flesh, some, if not 
most of our very best horses found their way by 
purchase into French hands ; but it is so curious 
as to be worthy of observation, that some of the 
very best racers did not turn out to be the best 
sires—for instance, the celebrated Flying Dutch- 
man and the very brilliant West Australian could 
not be compared, for the value of their produce, 
with many horses for which the French paid less 
money, and of which they expected less things. 
The French language has not yet adapted itself, 
apparently, to the position won by the nation in 
horse-racing, so as to have a native vocabulary for 
all things and persons connected with the turf; 
our authority uses such terms as ‘le betting, ‘le 
betting-room,’ ‘ le betting-man,’ ‘le backer, le book- 
maker, ‘le jockey,’ ‘le tipster,’ ‘le tout,’ and so on, 
down to ‘le welsher ;’ but it is to be feared that 
the absence of a native word to express the worst 
of the things and persons cannot be taken to 
imply an absence of native specimens thereof. 
Paris is now so easily reached from London, that 
it has not escaped from that wholesale and 
methodised betting on horses which has latterly 
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disgraced English racing, and, in its worst features, 
called for legislative interference, Viewing the 
matter in its social aspect, our neighbours, 
unfortunately, cannot be congratulated on their 
successful imitation of what was once an esteemed 
English sport. 


THE LIFE-BOAT AND ITS WORK. 


Ir almost invariably happens that the honour of 
having been the first inventor of anything great 
and useful is disputed ; and so it is, according to 
Mr Richard Lewis, Secretary of the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, in the case of the life-boat. 
There may still be seen in the churchyard of Hythe, 
in Kent, a tombstone bearing an inscription which 
testifies that a certain ‘LIONEL LUKIN was the first 
who built a Life-boat, and was the original Inventor 
of that quality of safety, by which many lives 
and muc have been preserved from 
Shipwreck, and he obtained for it the King’s patent 
in the year 1785.’ But there may be differences 
of opinion even amongst inscriptions engraved upon 
tombstones; for it appears that, in the parish 
church of St Hilda, South Shields, there is a stone 
‘Sacred to the Memory of Witt1aM WovuLDHAVE, 
who died September 28, 1821, aged 70 years, 
Clerk of this Church, and Inventor of that invalu- 
able blessing to mankind, the Life-boat.’ So that 
we have already two different ‘inventors’ of the 
same ‘invaluable blessing.’ But it happens, again, 
that ‘Mr Henry GREATHEAD,a shrewd boat-builder 
at South Shields, has very generally been credited 
with designing and building the first life-boat 
about the year 1789.’ The fact seems to be ‘that 
Mr Lronet LUKIN, a coach-builder in Long Acre, 
London, had designed and fitted a boat for saving 
life in cases of shipwreck, which he called an 
“Unimmergible Boat,” some four or five years 
before GREATHEAD brought forward his plan for a 
life-boat ;’? and that, in 1789, from certain plans 
offered to a certain committee, which had proposed 
‘premiums for the best models of a life-boat,’ there 
were two selected—one sent in ‘by Mr Winiiam 
Wovu.puave, and the other by Mr Henry Great- 
HEAD,’ the preference having, apparently, been 
given to the latter. 

We may as well just refer to the disastrous event 
which resulted in the plans of WouLDHAVE and 
GREATHEAD. In the year 1789, ‘the Adventure, 
of Newcastle, was wrecked at the mouth of the 
Tyne ;’ and, while the ‘vessel lay stranded on 
the Herd Sand at the entrance of the river, in the 
midst of tremendous breakers, her crew “ dropped 
off one by one from her rigging,” only three 
hundred yards from the shore, and in the presence 
of thousands of spectators, not one of whom could 
be induced to venture to her assistance in any boat 
or coble of the ordinary construction.’ No wonder 
that ‘strong feelings’ were excited ; no wonder 
that premiums were offered for the invention of a 
life-boat ; and no wonder that, when the good that 
could be effected by the life-boat had been clearly 
established between 1791 and 1803, ‘Mr GreEat- 
HEAD received many orders to build life-boats,’ so 
that ‘before the end of 1803 he had built no fewer 


than thirty-one—five for Scotland, eight for foreign 
countries, and eighteen for England.’ At the com- 
mencement of the year 1802, ‘two hundred lives had 
been saved at the entrance of the Tyne alone,’ and 
*‘GREATHEAD applied to parliament for a national 


reward ;’ whereupon, ‘a committee of the House of 
Commons’ having ‘taken evidence, and reported 
on the value of the invention, the sum of L.1200 
was voted to him. The Trinity House added 
L.105; Lloyd’s, the same sum; the Society of 
Arts, its gold medal and fifty guineas; and the 
Emperor of ‘Russia, a diamond ring.’ But, for all 
this, the cause of the life-boat did not gain ground, 
nor did the number of life-boats increase to the 
extent one would naturally suppose ; and the true 
reason may lie somewhere between the English- 
man’s innate suspicion of anything ‘ new-fangled, 
and his by no means groundless mistrust of an 
invention which, in some instances, turned out so 
disastrously as to create a doubt whether the 
remedy was not worse than the disease. In fact, 
the subject of the preservation of life from ship- 
wreck on our coast gradually languished until 
improvements were effected on the principle of 
Siggy | of a boat in a stormy sea b Mtr R. 
Peake of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Woolwich. 
His efforts were very successful, and the Royal 
National Institution for the Preservation of Life 
from Shipwreck gener was established in 1824) 
adopted his model as the standard for the boats 
they should thereafter establish on the coasts. 

So improved, the life-boat is thirty feet in 
length by eight in breadth, flat in the bottgn, and 
provided at the ends and sides with air-tight 
chambers. Between the outer bottom and what 
may be called the floor or deck of the boat, there 
is a space stuffed with cork and light hard-wood. 
Were a rent, therefore, made in the outer covering, 
the vessel would still float. A heavy iron keel 
keeps the boat straight ; and by a proper adjust- 
ment of parts, it is scarcely possible in the stormiest 
sea to turn a life-boat upside down. One of the 
most beautiful arrangements for insuring the 
safety of the boat consists of tubes with valves 
for clearing out the water which may be thrown 
in by the waves. Thus, rightly constructed, the 
vessel can neither sink nor be capsized. It floats 
like a cork on the wildest sea, and the loss of life 
in guiding it isa very rare occurrence. 

Stories of the most extraordinary daring appear 
from time to time in the newspapers regarding the 
gallant operations of the crews of life-boats. We 
can give a specimen, by narrating what occurred 
on a late occasion. 

‘On the north side of the Annat Bank, at the 
entrance to the harbour of Montrose, was wrecked 
the schooner Active, just before the break of day 
on the 25th October 1874. The vessel had been 
discerned from Montrose making for the bar, and 
was known by pilots and boatmen to have missed 
it, and immediately the life-boat Mincing Lane 
was launched to the rescue: a heavy gale from the 
south, driving rain, a cross sea, and no more light 
than that of the faint struggling dawn of a stormy 
autumn morning, made the life-boatmen’s work 
severe and perilous. The wreck, moreover, was 
perpetually chiftin her position, and driving and 
thumping helplessly over the shoal in the midst 
of a wide turmoil of broken waters. Into this 
chaos plunged the life-boat, the energies of her 
crew being exerted to the utmost, and their endea- 
vours stimulated by the recollection that their most 
determined efforts had failed of success when the 
Hermes was wrecked on the same spot five years 
previously. The difficulty of remaining close to 
the wreck long enough for only one man even to 
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jump from her to the life-boat was extreme, for 
the tide and the gale, setting each across the path 
of the other, rolling broadside seas, threatened to 
overturn the life-boat each time she approached, 
while great curling “ enders” swept her either into 
ceaguene proximity, or whirled her far out of 
reach just as some one of the wrecked men was 
about to make his spring. Men who are half be- 
numbed with cold, and know that their chance of 
life depends on a few inches more or less in that 
one final pring they are about to make, do not 
always avail themselves of the first chance. Twenty 
times did the life-boat renew her gallant attempts 
—sometimes getting one man from the wreck, 
sometimes two, oftener none. At last, after half 
an hour of extreme ~ she got the whole crew 
safely on board, and fought her way out of the 
broken water, back through the more regular but 
heavy seas, and finally into the harbour of Mon- 
trose, where the Mincing Lane and her precious 
freight received a joyful welcome.’ 

e life-boat, as we have described it, is entitled to 
be considered the triumph of naval architecture— 
not so magnificent a thing, certainly, as an iron-clad 
like the Devastation, which will destroy an enemy’s 
vessel at the distance of several miles, but which, 
constructed on strictly scientific principles, with a 
view to rescue human beings from an appalling 
death, is something for the present century to be 
proud of. It is thoroughly British in its origin ; 
and though introduced into France and other mari- 
time countries, nowhere has it been so eminently 
serviceable as in these islands. * At all the prin- 
cipal, and a number of minor ports, a life-boat is 
kept ready for use, and a body of men are prepared 
to act on emergencies. Through the agency of the 
Institution above referred to, vast have been the 
services to humanity. We refrain from going 
into statistics. It is enough to say, that from 
1849 the number of lives saved annually has 
increased from 209 to nearly 700, and that from 
the above year until the end of 1873, the total of 
lives saved amounts to 22,173. In the same 
period, the annual receipts have grown from L.354 
to L.31,740. Thus it has come to pass that, 
through the liberality of the British public, the 
Institution has done immense service in the cause 
of humanity. For such service in saving lives 
from wrecks, the Institution has granted nine 
hundred and forty gold and silver medals, besides 
pecuniary rewards to the amount of over L.42,000, 

It may not be generally known that ‘the boats 
of the National Life-boat Institution are kept in 
charge of paid coxswains, under the general super- 
intendence of Local Honorary Committees of resi- 
dents in the several localities.’ Moreover, ‘each 
boat has its appointed coxswain at a salary of eight 
pees and an assistant at two pounds, a year. 

he crew consists, in addition, of a bowman, and 
as many boatmen as the boat pulls oars. The 
members of the volunteer crews are enrolled, and, 
wherever practicable, at least double the number 
of men required should be so, Such men are 
mostly resident boatmen, fishermen, or coast- 
guardsmen. Anything like unseemly rivalry on 
the part of the crews of life-boats has, of course, to 
be repressed ; but it happens occasionally that the 
usual skilful men are not to be procured at the 
moment when the boat’s services are required, 
some perhaps being ill, others at sea, or engaged in 
avocations at a distance—in such cases, the first 


well-known oarsman who arrives at the scene of 
action and secures a life-belt, has at once his claim 
acknowledged to a seat in the boat. It is certainly 
remarkable to observe how unflinching and cease- 
less has been the emulation of the men on these 
occasions, notwithstanding that it is manifest they 
will sometimes have to encounter frightful peril 
and exposure.’ It is worth while to mention that 
on every occasion of going afloat to save life, the 
coxswain and each man of the crew receive alike 
from the funds of the Institution (whether success- 
ful or not) ten shillings, if by day, and one pound 
if by night ; and four —- each for every time 
of going afloat for exercise. The rewards for saving 
life are increased on special occasions, when un- 
usual risk or exposure has been incurred. Besides 
pecuniary rewards, the Society also grauts its 
Gold and Silver Medals, and Thanks inscribed on 
Vellum for gallant deeds by life-boats and other 
means in saving life from wrecks on our coasts. 
Considering the benefits conferred, we cannot too 
earnestly attempt to enlist the good feelings of 
the benevolent in support of an Institution so 
meritorious. 


THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


CoNSIDERABLE apprehensions have lately been 
entertained among the farming classes in the 
United Kingdom, concerning the ravages likely to 
be made in potato-crops by an insect called the 
Colorado Beetle. Looking about for an account 
of this unwelcome pest, we find a paper on the 
subject in The Farmer's Magazine for last October, 
extracted from an American newspaper, The Utica 
Herald. We copy the principal part of it, for the 
benefit of our amateur gardeners and country 
readers, 

‘Concerning the history of the Colorado bug, 
Walsh, the state entomologist of Illinois, has 
written: “ The Colorado potato beetle has been 
known to exist for nearly fifty years in caiions of 
the Rocky Mountains, feeding upon a wild species of 
potato peculiar to that region. When civilisation 
marched up to the Rocky Mountains, and pota- 
toes began to be grown in that region, it gradually 
acquired the habit of feeding upon the cultivated 
potato. In 1859, spreading eastward from potato- 
ms to potato-patch, it reached a point one 

undred miles west of Omaha. In 1861, it invaded 
Iowa, gradually in the next three or four years 
spreading eastward over that state. In 1864 and 
1865, it crossed the Mississippi. In 1868, it reached 
Danville, Indiana: thus ing eastwardly at the 
rate of about sixty miles a year. In 1869, it 
reached Ohio. In 1871, it made its appearance at 
Marietta.” Since this date, the insect has moved 
gradually eastward, and this summer finds it in 
our midst. In this section it comes late, and can 
probably do little damage this season; but if 
measures are not puawte taken, next spring will 
find-the vines covered and the crop ruined. 

‘Concerning the a with which the insect 
—— its kind, Walsh says: “There are three 

roods of larve every year, each of which goes 
underground to pass into the pupa state ; the first 
two broods coming out of the ground in the beetle 
state, about ten or twelve days afterwards ; while 
the last one stays underground all winter, and 
only emerges in the beetle state in the following 


spring, just in time to lay its eggs upon the young 
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potato leaves.” Mr Walsh was the first m in 
the United States to breed the Colorado bug from 
the to the beetle, and found that it required 
less than a month to pass through its changes. 
The lateness of the appearance of the bug in this 
vicinity would lead to the inference that it will 
devote the time to a brood which will be ready for 
business early next spring. Next spring we may 
expect to see what an Illinois gentleman describes 
as follows: “ They were found all over the county 
by the 10th of May 1872, so numerous as to attract 
the attention of persons to whom the beetle was 
unknown. Its yellow eggs, in patches from twenty 
to forty, were soon found on the underside of 
potato leaves. By the 26th of May, the larve 
were coming forth, and at this date the potato- 
fields were covered with the filthy, slimy-looking 
vermin.” It is the larve that are the most greedy 
eaters, and from them comes the greatest injury to 
the vines. Although there is a probability that 
this year’s crop will not be materially affected, a 
moment shoals not be lost in crushing out every- 
thing that promises next = growth, Fowls 
and birds will not touch the grubs; but it has 
foes, and of these Walsh says: “Over twenty 
might be named. In the egg state, the Colorado 
tato bug is preyed upon by no less than four 
istinct species of lady bug. The eggs of lady 
bugs greatly resemble those of Colorado potato 
bugs, and scarcely distinguishable except by a 
smaller number being usually collected together in 
a single group. As these are often laid in the 
same situation as those of the potato-feeding insect, 
care must be taken by persons who undertake to 
destroy the latter not to confound those of their 
best friends with those of their bitterest enemies.” 
But the greatest reliance must be placed upon the 
war which the potato-grower is able to wage upon 
the insect with pressure and poison. The Western 
farmers have given much attention to this matter. 
One of them sends to the Germantown Telegraph 
his “ remedies,” as follows : 
*1,. Have rich soil, well prepared. 
‘2, Plant early varieties only, in March, and 
thus have to fight but one generation. 
‘ ‘3. Pick off and destroy beetles and eggs every 
ay. 
‘4, Use Paris green, one teaspoonful to a 
common wooden bucketful of water, sprinkled on 
the tops as soon as the larvee begin to hatch. 
‘Another Western potato-grower furnishes the 
same journal with his method: “I use plaster 
or gypsum, and mix about one part Paris green 


| to twenty parts plaster, and sprinkle or dust it 


over the vines just as soon as the bugs appear. If 
there is no dew or rain, I sprinkle the vines with 
a watering-pot, and then dust on the mixture, I 
claim that in this way the old beetles may be 
killed, and the depositing of the eggs prevented. 
This is on the principle that prevention is better 
than a cure. As they travel constantly, and are 
continually putting in their appearance, so must 
the poison be on the vines constantly as long as 
any of the enemy are to be found. The plaster is 
an excellent fertiliser for the potato, and the poison 
is no injury to the plant or tubers. Good, clean 
ventilation is indispensable ; for these vermin will 
deposit their eggs on weeds, grass, or anything they 
happen to fasten to. I have picked them six or 
seven years, and know all about the trouble it is ; 
and my experience is practical, sharp, and sure, 


and the least trouble and expense of anything I 
have heard of. Don’t wait to see the bunches of 
orange-coloured eggs, but don’t let any be laid ; 
and don’t plant any more potatoes than you can 
keep free from these very unpleasant visitors.” 

‘We cannot urge too strongly upon potato-growers 
the necessity for close observation of their vines, 
and immediate war upon the bugs, if any be found. 
In this way next spring’s danger may be lessened, 
and every bug killed this summer will be a marked 
decrease of next season’s supply.’ 


WASTE MATERIALS. 


In a number of the Journal, last June, we gave 
some account of what was done by chemical and 
mechanical science to make use of various kinds 
of waste materials, hitherto thrown away and lost. 
Reference was made to the successful process of 
skimming the Seine at Paris, in order to recover 
the soap-suds ; and a doubt was thrown out, that 
England could not rival this amazing stretch of 
ingenuity. Letters from various quarters would 
seem to shew we were mistaken—not that the 
practice of skimming rivers has got into use in 
England, but that great stridés have been made 
by chemical processes to recover from certain 
liquids in course of manufacture what can be 
again rendered available, instead of being sent 
wastefully down water-channels, thereby polluting 
rivers, much to the injury of the public health. 
Writing from Bradford, a correspondent says: 
‘In this town, which, as you are aware, is the 
headquarters of the worsted trade, the first process, 
after the “ sorting” of the wool, is to wash it with 
soft soap, made mostly of olive-oils of the better 
sorts ; and cotton-seed or other low-priced oils for 
the cheaper kinds, called “ crown soaps.” This pro- 
cess of course removes from the wool all impurities, 
including the natural grease adhering to the staple. 
The refuse “soap suds” were, some years ago, run 
down the sewers, to the great defilement of our 
streams and rivers ; but a gentleman of Wakefield 
(I think), Mr Teall, hit upon a plan for utilising 
these suds. They are now run from the washing- 
bowls—large tanks holding two or more tuns of the 
lather—into vats, and are there treated with sul- 
phuric acid, which of course neutralises the acid, 
and the fats rise to the surface in a mass of grease 
a foot or more in thickness. This magma, as it is 
called, is carefully collected, and treated in a 
variety of ways, mostly by distillation. The pro- 
ducts are grease, used for lubricating the cogs of 
driving-wheels in the mills; 2d, Oleic acid, com- 
monly called cloth oils, worth about L.32 per tun, 
and used in the woollen districts, such as Dews- 
bury, Rochdale, &c. as a substitute for olive-oil, to 
which it is, for some branches of the manufacture, 
referred ; and 3d, Stearine, which, I am informed, 
is worth as much as L.80 per tun, and is largely 
used in the manufacture of wax vesta matches, Of 
course, it would not pay each individual millowner 
to put up the necessary plant and buildings to 
on the manufacture of these products from 
his suds ; that is done by a few firms who make an 
exclusive trade of it, and who either collect the 
magma, or pump the suds to their own works, 
often to long distances. I am told that some large 
millowners are now paid as much as from L.500 to 
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L.1000 per annum for these suds, which a few 
years ago were allowed to run to waste. As before 
mentioned, the oleic acid or cloth oil is used in the 
woollen manufactures; it is put in the wool or 
shoddy, as the case may be, in a preliminary pro- 
cess ; in a later process, it is washed out, and is 
again treated with acid, and a lower sort of oil is 
produced, value from L.15 to 1.25 per tun, which 
is again used, and converted over and over again.’ 

Another correspondent, writing from Leicester, 
gives us similar information regarding the recovery 
of the oils employed in connection with the manu- 
facture of weaten hosiery ; and no doubt the same 
thing occurs in many other places. It is also well 
known that the liquors which were at one time 
habitually wasted in the manufacture of bleach- 
ing-powder are now made to yield chemical sub- 
stances in great quantities. Some surprising things 
are told as regards the recovery of valuable 
materials in paper-making; particularly in the 
preparation of the fibrous grass called esparto, 
which now largely supplements the use of rags, 
After being boiled in a strong solution of caustic 
soda, the solution is run off, and, by a particular 
process, the soda is recovered, instead of being sent 
away as waste. Again, after the boiled stuff is 
squeezed by rollers, and washed by pure water, 
the washings are passed through machines called 
‘save-alls,’ which retain all the fibres carried awa 
in the process. The stuff is next bleached wit 
chloride of lime, which is afterwards recovered by 
filters, and becomes available for manure or build- 
ing purposes. Whether in making paper from 
esparto or from rags, much has been done lately in 
securing the small fibrous matter from being floated 
off and wasted, as was at one time the practice ; 
by which means a considerable saving has been 
effected, while at the same time something is done 
to prevent the fouling of rivers. In the whole 
round of the arts, there is not a more beautiful or 
interesting sight than the manufacture of paper 
from seemingly the most worthless materials. 
Mechanical and chemical science are here seen in 
triumphant combination. 

A writer skilled in collecting facts in practical 
science informs us that hundreds of tons of iron 
pyrites, imported from Spain and Portugal, are used 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Instead of 
throwing away the roasted pyrites, as was once the 
case, the President of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Chemical Society tells us, that when the sulphuric- 
acid maker has extracted the most of the sulphur, 
he hands over the burnt ore to the copper ex- 
tractor, who not only separates the copper it con- 
tains, but, at the same time, so perfectly removes 
the or Spry that the residue, consisting chiefly of 
peroxide of iron, is suitable for, and is now largely 
used in various iron-making processes. Besides 
this, the pyrites in its original condition contains 
from halt an ounce to one ounce of silver per ton ; 
and chemical processes have been devised by which 
this small quantity can be separated at a profit ; 
and at one of the works on the Tyne, more than 
16,000 ounces of silver were extracted within the 
last twelvemonth. These are admirable instances 
of economy, which cannot fail to interest even non- 
professional readers. 

After all, it would seem that there is hardl 
anything, however contemned as worthless, which 
cannot be turned to account. Sawdust, which we 
have been in the habit of treating as an article not 


worth thinking about, and only to be got rid of as 
a nuisance, has risen into notice in the useful arts, 
Collected by women and children, and mixed with 
some sort of resinous substance, it is compressed 
into small square pieces, which, hardened and 
dried, make excellent ‘fire-lighters.’” One of these 
pieces will light a fire; eight of them put up 
in a parcel being sold for a penny. They are 
designated the ‘Caloric Fire-lighters,’ There is 
now quite a manufactory of them carried on in 
Edinburgh. How they can be produced and 
packed up in a neat way for the money, is not 
easily understood. The sawdust, we presume, 
costs nothing. The success of this modest manu- 
facture is suggestive, as in one way or another, 
there must be an enormous waste of sawdust, which 
might be advantageously utilised. Mixed with 
clay just sufficient to impart consistency, and with 
some resinous ingredient, there could be produced 
a tolerable and cheap fuel ; for what is coal, but 
submerged forest trees, blended with earthy sub- 
stances, under a lengthened and excessively high 
degree of pressure? In these days of speculative 
energy, we might almost hint that there is a 
fortune in sawdust ! W.C. 


THE STRENGTH OF HOME. 


Tuk settler leaves his native home, 
And strikes across the foaming wave : 
His cradle may not be his grave ; 

To other skies coerced to roam. 


He roots a footing in the land ; 
The Lord of Work rewards his toil ; 
And finding round him corn and oil, 
His heart enlarges with his hand : 


But vacant lies a corner yet ; 
He misses dear familiar things— 
That over-grew him, like the rings 
Of trees—he never can forget. 


A thousand daily sights and sounds : 
The tufted primrose of the lane, 
The violet, and the daisy rain 

Of Spring, within her wizard bounds. 


Ah me, ah me! the English hills ; 
The copse of us big-hearted boys ; 
The magic scene of early joys, 
With brooks that bubbled from the rills. 


The staggering-kneed old sheds so dear; 
The clinking latch, the wicket-gate ; 
The starlit orchard, haunted late, 

The croft, of summer sunrise clear. 


The gracious hawthorn in the hedge ; 
The skylark gushing in the sky ; 
The robin-redbreast hopping by ; 

The swallow darting from the ledge. 


He pines for these ; and o’er him steals 
A sickness for the things of home ; 
He sends for them across the foam ; 

And half the ancient witchery feels. 
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